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Bausch lom 


Microscopes 





are again in the market—backed 
by the prestige which attaches 
to successful war service in any 


significant capacity. 


FS2 MICROSCOPE 
Price $40.75 


Our release from this service is of course gradual. 
As the demands made upon us by the government are 
lessened from month to month, however, we are enabled 
to increase deliveries proportionately to our other 
patrons. 


Write for complete catalog of our revised microscope 
line and inform us regarding your requirements. 


Bausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 


409 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicro- 
graphic Apparatus, Range Finders and Gun Sights for Army and Navy, 
Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other High- 
Grade Optical Products. 
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SCIENCE—ADVERTISEMENTS 





The University of California Press 


Berkeley, California 250 Madison Avenue, New York 





An Investigation of the Abnormal 
Shedding of Young Fruits of the 
Washington Navel Orange 


By J. Error Cort and Ropert W. Hopcson - .« $1.00 

Myths of the Southern Sierra Miwok. By S.A. 
PS pine =. 6 soi © one. eo oo 

The Matrilineal Complex. By RoBEeRTH.LOWIE .15 


Notes on the Germination of Tobacco Seed. III. 
Note on the relation of light and darkness to 
Germination. By T.H.GoopsPEED...-  .05 


Thirty Year Synopsis Meteorological Observa- 
tions made at Berkeley from July 1, 1887, to 


June 30, 1917. By BURTON M. VARNEY. ._ .20 
Five New Five-toed Kangaroo Rats from Cali- 
fornia. By JoSEPH GRINNELL +++... .05 


The above titles represent University of California 
Publications in Agricultural Sciences, Botany, American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Pathology, and Zoology. 
Other series published by the University of California 
include: Entomology, Geography, Geology, Physiology, 
and Psychology. 

Complete Lists of Titles and Prices will be sent 


on Request 
Marine Biological Laboratory 


Woods Hole, Mass. 





INVESTIGATION Facilities for reseach in Zoology, 
Embryology, Physiology and Bot- 
Eatire Year any. Seventy -six private labora- 
tories, $100 each for not over three 
months. Thirty tables are avail- 
able for beginnersi n research who 
desire to work under the direction 
members of the staff. The fee 
for such a table is $50.00. 


INSTRUCTION Courses of laboratory instruction 

with lectures are offered in Inverte- 

July 2 to August 12, brate Zool Protozoology. Em- 

1919 bryology, P. ysiology and forp - 

ology and Taxonomy of the Algae. 

Each course requires the full time 

ofthe student. Fee,$50. Alecture 

course on the Philosophical Aspects 

of ee and Allied Sciences is 
offere 


SUPPLY eyes 9 and sionte, preserved, sat 
ing, andin embryonic stages. Pre- 
DEPARTMENT served material | of all types of 
animals and of Algae, Fungi, Liver- 
Open the Entire Year = worts and Mosses furnished for 
classwork, or for the museum. Liv- 

ing materia] furnished in season as 
. Microscopic slidesin Zool- 
ogy, Botany, Histol Bacteriol- 
ogy. Price lists of ol ical and 
ical material and Miccoscopic 
Slides sent on application. State 
whichisdesired. For price lists and 
alli nformation regarding material, 

address 


GEO. M. GRAY , Curator, Woods Hole, Mass. 
The annual announcement will be sent onapplication to The 
Director, Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass. 





University of Manitoba 
Winnipeg, Canada 


The Board of Governors invite applications 
for the following appointments: 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry, with special 
qualifications in Physical Chemistry. _ Initial 
salary for this grade of appointment, $2100. 
(Applications in this instance from candidates 
who stipulate a minimum salary up_to $2500 
will be considered.) 


Lecturer in Botany to assist generally in the work 
of the department and carry on research. 
Initial salary, $1600. 


| Lecturer in Zoology, to assist generally in the work 


of the department and carry on research. 
Initial salary, $1600. 

Assistant in Physiology, with special qualifications 
in Experimental Physiology. Salary, $1200. 
Ten copies, typewritten or printed, of letter of 

application and testimonials should be in the hands 

of the undersigned, in the case of the Assistant 

Professorship in Chemistry by May 31st in the case 

of the Lectureship in Zoology and the Assistantship 

in Physiology by July 7th and in the case of the 

Lectureship in Botany by July 15th. Two copies 

of any published papers should be furnished as well. 


The successful candidates will be expected to 
enter upon their new duties about September Ist, 
1919. 


The Secretary, Board of Governors 
University of Manitoba 
WINNIPEG MANITOBA 


Queen’s University 
Kingston, Canada, April, 1919 


Applications will be received by the undersigned up to 
July ist, 1919, for the following pesitions: 


1. Professor of Latin, Salary $3,000, rising to $3,500. 
2. rey English Literature, Salary $3,000, rising 
0 t 


3. my of Modern History, Salary $3,000, rising 
o 4 
4. Peso of Physiology, Salary $3,000, rising to 


5. Research Professor in either Chemistry or Physics, 
$2,500 to $3,500, according to training and 
experience. 
6. Professor of Chemistry, Salary $3,500. 
7 Lecturer in Physics, Salary $1,500. 


R. BRUCE TAYLOR, Principal 
WANTED 


Audubon’s Birds of America 
7 Volumes Octavo Edition 

Please state condition of binding and if all the plates 

are complete in the set. Address 


FREDERICK C. HARRIS 
Box 2244 BOSTON, MASS. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF THE AMERICAN 
MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 

Ir has become necessary to postpone the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
charter of the museum for five years, namely, 
until 1924. It is hoped that this celebration 
may be marked by the completion of the en- 
tire southern half of the museum, as planned 
between 1870 and 1875, as the year 1924 will 
mark the period of half a century since the 
building was actually begun by the City of 
New York. 

In the meantime at the request of the 
editor of Science, there is here presented a 
review of certain aspects of the development 
of the institution during its first fifty years, 
based on the Annual Report of the president 
to the trustees. 

The American Museum has broken away 
from many old museum traditions and cus- 
toms and has been constantly striking out 
along new lines in every branch of its activity. 
In exploration, while making North America 
our chief concern, we have reached out into 
South America, Africa, Asia, and, in certain 
branches, into Europe itself. The natural 
history of our new colonial wards, the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico, are matters of intimate 
concern. In South America, through a series 
of expeditions we are exploring every part of 
the continent and have established most 
cordial personal as well as scientific relations. 

This is in keeping with the world-wide ex- 
tension of American interests and influence 
and is part of the inevitable participation of 
America in the world’s affairs. Neither the 
American Museum, nor our government, nor 
our people can remain isolated or bound by 
the confines of our own continent. Thus, 
while more than ever an American Museum, 
our institution has become a world museum. 
In increasing degree it is bringing all parts 
of the world within the view of the millions 
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of people who can never travel and never 
explore and whose only means of finding the 
inspiration of travel is through looking into 
the mirror which we are endeavoring to hold 
up to nature in all of its wonderful aspects. 

A summary of the general progress in the last 
fifty years shows that the great museum build- 
ing projected in 1870 is about one fourth com- 
pleted; that during this period the trustees, 
members and friends of the museum have 
contributed gifts and collections valued at 
$7,250,000, while the contributions to the per- 
manent endowment fund have been $7,322,707. 
In the meantime, the taxpayers of the City 
of New York have contributed $5,318,820 for 
building and $4,241,492 for maintenance. 
The unrestricted endowment fund, which may 
be devoted to the general progress of the 
museum, is now approximately $1,300,000, 
while during the last year and a half ad- 
ditional bequests to the institution for gen- 
eral purposes amount to $2,105,000, including 
Mrs. Russell Sage’s bequest of $1,600,000. It 
is fortunate that the full amount of these, 
bequests will be realized through: the recent 
action of Congress in repealing the iniquitous 
federal tax on educational bequests imposed 
by the laws of 1916 and 1917. 

The financial, material and scientific ac- 
complishments of fifty years may be summed 
up as follows: 


Total expenditure for building by the 

Mey eb Hew TOE icicle ees cv sce’ $5,318,820 
Total expenditure for maintenance by 

the city of New York .../........... 4,241,492 
Total gifts to endowment by trustees, 

members and friends of the museum.. 7,322,707 
Total contributions and gifts to the col- 

lections, publications and _ scientific 

work of the museum ................ 7,250,000 
Total number of exhibition halls at the 

MENU UENO cb ccccccnssmesbawaceess 35 


Total exhibition area (in square feet).. 271,886 
Total number of professional or scientific 

Ce I eres rer eae 54 
Total number of employees, 1918 ...... 340 
Total number of volumes of publications 

issued by the museum (Bulletins, 

Memoirs, Monographs, Special Publica- 

MONE) dcinc cut enres <n bbdsagecccsbes 90 
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Total number of American Museum 


mombers, 1918... ..ncercccscccsoees 4,568 
Average number of visitors annually for 
the last ten years ..........eeeeeees 806,005 


Average number ‘of school children 
reached annually for the last ten years. 1,121,799 


The scientific work of the museum has been 
well provided for through the munificent be- 
quests of Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup. By 
the terms of Mr. Jesup’s will his bequest was 
strictly for the benefit of scientific explor- 
ation, research, preparation, exhibition and 
publication. The educational work of the 
museum, the contact with the public and the 
relations with the public schools are all in- 
spired by this purely scientific work, yet they 
ean not legitimately draw support from the 
Jesup Endowment. It is therefore to gen- 
eral endowment that we look for the means 
to extend this service to the people. 

It is very gratifying to report that during 
the past three years several important gifts 
or bequests to the general endowment have 
been received, as follows: 


Margaret Olivia Sage, special endow- 


ment for Ornithology .............. $10,000 
Pe ©. Bee | i cindce pais fats Sate bs 10,000 

Anson W. Hard, for the development of 
PAL TEL Pte FOL Lee 5,000 
Charles E. Rhinelander (estimated)..... 20,000 
Amos F. Eno ......... betevockoaegens 250,000 
eaten OC, Sama oie. ee wees 50,000 
David Lydig (contingent) ............ 10,000 
Emil Wolff (stock value) ............. 5,000 
EN DOUOUO iis dies CESS dceclaaes 10,000 
Louisa Combe (estimated) ............ 50,000 
i SO +. ccxthh asec nehes panne 100,000 
Margaret L. Baugh, for Anthropology... 10,000 
Mrs. Russell Sage (estimated) ........ 1,600,000 
$2,130,000 


Even if the museum should realize full 
value on all these bequests, the added income 
would be little more than sufficient to meet 
the present general running expenses, for the 
personal cash contributions of the trustees 
annually almost equal the income on $1,000,- 
000, while the deficiency of the city mainte- 
nance appropriation is more than the interest 
on a one-million-dollar endowment. Conse- 
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quently, while these noble bequests swell the 
general endowment to more than $3,000,000, 
an additional $2,000,000 is required to put 
the museum on a secure financial footing for 
its general purposes. 

The munificent bequest of Mrs. Russell 
Sage is by far the largest which the museum 
has received for its general purposes. It was 
accompanied by the following provision in 
Mrs. Sage’s will: 

It is my desire that each religious, educational or 
charitable corporation which may receive a share 
of my residuary estate shall use the whole or part 
of the legacy received by it for some purpose which 
will commemorate the name of my husband, but J 
simply express this as a desire and do not impose 
it as a condition of my gift. 


The institution should be maintained in the 
future in the spirit of the contract of 1878 
between the museum and the city, namely, 
that the city pay for the operating expenses, 
while the trustees pay for the collections and 
all the scientific work. In recent years 
the trustees have drawn so largely upon their 
own funds for maintenance purposes that the 
growth of the scientific collections and ex- 
hibitions has been held back, with the result 
that the people of the City of New York are 
the ultimate sufferers. Through a like policy, 
the New York Public Library and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art are making similar 
inroads on the income from their endowment 
funds to meet current expenses, instead of 
purchasing books, pictures and works of art; 
in the end this means the deprivation of the 
people. 

The expenditures for the maintenance of 
the museum by the people have increased far 
less rapidly than the expenditures of the city 
departments under political management: 
while the per capita cost of the city govern- 
ment has increased more than 30 per cent. in 
the last twenty years, the per capita cost of 
maintenance of the museum has decreased 8 
per cent. Inasmuch as the work of the mu- 
seum for the education of the people is in no 
sense a luxury, it is reasonable to expect that 
maintenance costs shall increase proportion- 
ately with the costs of the city government. 
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In general we may regard the reduction of . 


the maintenance appropriation for the mu- 
seum as in reality a reduction of expenditures 
for education, and any city with the wealth 
of New York ought to provide liberally for 
education. At the present time the taxpayers 
of the City of New York are paying less than 
one third of the annual cost of the American 
Museum and its work. If the taxpayers 
really understood the situation, they would 
support the city government in granting 
larger maintenance appropriations. 

Although the field exploration of the mu- 
seum was in general suspended until after the 
war, it was found expedient to continue on a 
small seale certain explorations in China as 
well as in various parts of North and South 
America. 

The year 1918, however, has been one of 
the most active in the entire history of the 
museum in research and in publication, which 
is mainly supported through the generous pro- 
vision of the Morris K. Jesup Fund. This 
fund now amounts to $6,672,000. 

In zoology, Mr. Roy C. Andrews sailed for 
China on June 28 to take up the work of the 
Second Asiatic Zoological Expedition. Mr. 
Andrews will make studies and collections in 
the Gobi Desert, a region little known to the 
naturalist. The Third Asiatic Zoological Ex- 
pedition left San Francisco on July 27, under 
the leadership of Mr. Paul J. Rainey, accom- 
panied by Mr. Edmund Heller as naturalist; 
the entire expense of the expedition was borne 
by Mr. Rainey. 

In anthropology, Mr. Earl H. Morris, as- 
sisted by Mr. B. T. B. Hyde, continued the 
excavation of the Indian ruins at Aztec, New 
Mexico. These ruins are yielding valuable 
collections and historic data, which make this 
piece of research work one of the most im- 
portant that the museum has ever under- 
taken in anthropology. These explorations 
are made possible through the contributions 
of Mr. Archer M. Huntington. Mr. Leslie 
Spier made archeological explorations in Ari- 
zona, visiting the Fort Apache Indian Reser- 
vation in the White Mountains, and the Rio 
Verde Valley. He also visited the Havasupai 
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Indians for the purpose of making ethnolog- 
ical studies and collections. Dr. Herbert J. 
Spinden returned in December from an ex- 
pedition of eighteen months in Central Amer- 
ica and the United States of Colombia. His 
work was entirely successful, especially along 
the lines of decorative art, in which con- 
nection he secured important archeological 
and ethnological collections. 

In marine zoology, during the summer, Mr. 
Roy W. Miner and other members of the 
Department of Invertebrate Zoology spent 
several weeks at Woods Hole, Mass., making 
field studies for the Bryozoan Group for the 
Darwin Hall. 

In paleontology, Mr. Walter Granger com- 
pleted the exploration of the Huerfano Basin, 
Colorado, and secured a very interesting 
fauna, which links up the Lower Eocene and 
the Middle Eocene. Three months were spent 
by Mr. Albert Thomson in exploration of the 
Snake Creek deposits in western Nebraska, 
where he obtained a considerable number of 
fossil mammals, including skulls of a very 
large rhinoceros and a rare and interesting 
rodent. 

It is an auspicious coincidence that the 
first volume of the publications of the Amer- 
ican Museum Congo Expedition appears at 
the time of the release of Belgium from the 
oppression of war, and that the museum is in 
a position to send to the Belgian government 
a report on the achievements of the Congo 
Expedition, which, it will be recalled, was in- 
stituted with the financial and political sup- 
port of the Belgian government in 1908. It 
is proposed to publish these reports under the 
general title, Zoology of the Belgian Congo, 
and to issue a series of eight to ten volumes 
composed of articles contributed to current 
numbers of the American Museum Bulletin 
by members of the museum staff and by other 
foremost naturalists and specialists of this 
country. When the various groups of animals 
are fully reported on, the reports will be 
gathered into volumes according to their 
taxonomic groups, that is, the papers on mam- 
mals will be published together, the papers on 
birds, and so forth. 
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The statistics of the numbers reached by 
the museum through its extensional system 
show a total of 1,528,523, a falling off of ap- 
proximately 500,000 since 1914 owing to war 
conditions. The museum has become a center 
for all the natural history work carried on by 
various organizations in the New York area; 
it supplies materials for all grades of educa- 
tion, from the pupils of the kindergarten to 
the most advanced investigators in the re- 
search departments of Columbia and other 
universities. Among the societies and organ- 
izations that visited or held meetings at the 
museum in 1918 were: 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Section E. 

American Ethnological ‘Society. 

American Nature Study Society. 

American Ornithologists’ Union. 

American Scenic and Historic Preservation So- 
ciety. 

Angle School of Orthodontia, Eastern Association 
of Graduates. 

Aquarium Society. 

British Educational Mission to the United States. 

Catherine Abbé Club. 

Chautauqua Bird and Tree Club. 

City History Club. 

Columbia University, Classes in Anthropology, 
Zoology and Paleontology. 

Department of Education, New York City, free 
public lecture courses, 

Elsie Rutgers Club. 

DeWitt Clinton High School. 

Galton Society for the Study of the Origin and 
Evolution of Man. 

Horticultural Society of New York. 

Inkowa Club. 

Joan of Are Club. 

Keramic Society of Greater New York. 

Linnzan Society of New York. 

Massachusetts Normal Art Alumni Association, 
New York Chapter. 

Mission of French Scholars. 

New York Academy of Sciences. 

New York Bird and Tree Club. 

New York Entomological Society. 

New York Microscopical Society. 

New York Mineralogical Club. 

School Nature League. 

Torrey Botanical Club. 
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The development of the museum during the 
next five years in preparation for its golden 
jubilee will, it is hoped, include three great 
features, namely, extension of building, firm 
foundation of popular municipal maintenance, 
and increase of the general or unrestricted 
endowment fund to $5,000,000, the amount 
needed to place the museum on a financially 
sure foundation for the coming quarter of a 
century. Henry Fairrietp OsBorn 





HERBERT HUNTINGTON SMITH 


Tne wide circle of his friends and acquaint- 
ances were shocked to read in the daily jour- 
nals that on March 22 Mr. Herbert Hunt- 
ington Smith, the curator of the Alabama 
Museum, had been killed by being run over by 
a freight train. In recent years he had be- 
come very deaf, and it was owing to this 
infirmity that he came to his untimely end. 
Once before, in the city of Pittsburgh, he had 
been struck by an electric car, the approach of 
which he had not observed, but fortunately 
escaped at that time, with only a few bruises. 

A number of years ago Lord Walsingham in 
an address before the Entomological Society 
of London in speaking of the work of field 
naturalists and the additions made by them 
to the sum of human knowledge, made the 
statement that the two ablest collectors were 
Americans, one of them the late William H. 
Doherty, the other Herbert Huntington Smith. 
With both of these men the writer of these 
lines was intimately associated, both of them 
having made extensive collections for him in 
foreign parts, and both came to their end 
under tragic circumstances. Doherty died in 
Uganda, as the result of nervous prostration 
brought about partly by exposure, partly by 
the fact that his camp was haunted by man- 
eating lions, which had killed several of his 
assistants. Smith passed away in the midst 
of important activities, as the result of a 
horrible accident. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Herbert Hunt- 
ington Smith, which has covered nearly thirty 
years of his life, enables me to speak of him 
with an appreciation founded upon intimate 


knowledge. 
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He was born at Manlius, New York, on 
January 21, 1851. He studied at Cornell 
University from 1868 to 1872. In 1870 he 
accompanied his friend and teacher, the late 
Professor C. F. Hartt, on an excursion to the 
Amazons. He thus caught his first glimpse of 
tropical life, which wove about him a spell 
which always thereafter bound him. 

In 1874 he returned to Brazil for the pur- 
pose of collecting and studying the fauna of 
the Amazonian regions. Two years were spent 
in the neighborhood of Santarem, and subse- 
quently he passed a year in explorations upon 
the northern tributaries of the Amazons and 
the Tapajés, after which he stayed about four 
months in Rio de Janeiro. Returning to the 
United States he was commissioned by the 
Messrs. Scribner to write a series of articles 
upon Brazil for their magazine, and accord- 
ingly made two more trips to that country, 
studying the industries, social and political 
conditions, and investigating the famine dis- 
trict in Cearé. On one of these journeys he 
was accompanied by Mr. J. Wells Champney, 
who was employed. to prepare illustrations for 
his articles. One of the results of these jour- 
neys was the volume entitled “Brazil, the 
Amazons and the Coast,” which was issued by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons in 1879. On October 
5, 1880, Mr. Smith married Miss Amelia Wool- 
worth Smith, of Brooklyn, New York. She 
entered with zest into his labors, and in all 
the years which followed was his devoted and 
most capable assistant. There was a remark- 
able accord in their tastes and Mrs. Smith 
developed unusual skill and efficiency in the 
manipulative processes involved in collecting 
specimens of natural history. Indeed, it is no 
exaggeration to say that her learned husband 
would not have been able to accomplish the 
vast amount of work, which was achieved in 
later years, had it not been for her facile 
fingers. She became an accomplished taxi- 
dermist, and was able to prepare the skins 
of birds and preserve insects, in the most ap- 
proved manner. Mr. Smith and his wife 
spent the years from 1881 to 1886 in Brazil. 
He made his general headquarters in Rio de 
Janeiro, where he received much encourage- 
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ment from the Emperor, Dom Pedro II., who 
was deeply interested in scientific research. 
During these years he traveled extensively and 
spent a long time in exploring the then little 
known territory along the upper waters of the 
Rio Paraguay and the Rio Guaporé on the 
western confines of Brazil, in the vicinity of 
Matto Grosso and Chapada. The extensive 
series of specimens which he gathered during 
these years of fruitful collecting were acquired 
partly by the National Museum in Ric de 
Janeiro, partly by Mr. D. F. Godman of 
London, and partly by the writer of these lines, 
who subsequently purchased most of the lepi- 
doptera, and, at a later date by the Carnegie 
Museum, which secured most of the vast col- 
lection of insects which Mr. Smith had made, 
numbering approximately thirty thousand spe- 
cies and not far from two hundred thousand 
specimens. 

Ir. 1886 there appeared in Portuguese from 
his pen an account of some of his travels, 
entitled “ De Rio de Janeiro 4 Cuyaba.” Mr. 
F. D. Godman, whose monumental work, the 
“ Biologia Centrali-Americana,” called for an 
intensive study of the fauna of Mexico, com- 
missioned Mr. Smith to make collections for 
him in that country, and he labored there 
during the year 1889. He spent much of his 
time in the years 1890-1895 in the employ- 
ment of the West Indian Commission of the 
Royal Society in making collections in Trini- 
dad and the Windward Islands, and in report- 
ing upon the same. These collections are in 
the British Museum. During the same years 
he was actively engaged as one of the staff 
of writers employed in the preparation of the 
“Century Dictionary,” the “Century Cyclo- 
pedia of Names,” and “ Johnson’s Cyclopedia.” 
In these works almost everything relating to 
South and Central America and the fauna 
and flora of these lands is from his pen. 

When plans were being formed for the de- 
velopment of the Carnegie Museum, Mr. Smith 
took occasion, not only in letters but by per- 
sonal visits to the writer, to urge the desir- 
ability of selecting as one of the major objects 
of the new institution, a biological survey of 
South America. While it was not at that 
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time possible to fully accept his proposals, 
one of the results of his visits to Pittsburgh, 
was his employment by the infant museum to 
act in a curatorial capacity, devoting himself 
to the formation of collections illustrating the 
natural resources of the region of which Pitts- 
burgh is the metropolis. Assisted by his wife 
and various volunteers he made extensive col- 
lections representing the flora and fauna of 
western Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
These collections number many tens of thou- 
sands of insects, shells, and plants, as well as 
fishes, reptiles, birds, and small mammalia, 
When not in the field, he devoted his time to 
the arrangement of collections which began 
to rapidly come into the possession of the 
museum. 

He was not, however, entirely happy in the 
confinement of the walls of a museum. He 
constantly heard “the call of the wild,” and 
his heart longed for the life of the tropics, 
in which he had passed so many happy years. 
He proposed to the authorities of the Carnegie 
Museum that he should be allowed to go to 
the United States of Colombia to make col- 
lections. The writer agreed himself to become 
the purchaser of the collections of lepidoptera 
which might be made, the Carnegie Museum 
agreed to purchase the birds, a set of the 
mammals, the ethnological material which 
might be gathered, and to take one or more 
sets of the botanical specimens collected. Ac- 
companied by his wife and young son he set 
out for Colombia to begin his work in the 
Province of Santa Marta. One of the chronic 
revolutions of that period developed and he 
encountered much difficulty. The period from 
the fall of 1898 to the spring of 1902 was 
spent in this work. It was a period of trial 
and hardship. Mr. Smith finally fell ill and 
it was feared that he would not recover. 
When at last he was pronounced te be out of 
danger the party hastened to return to the 
United States and thenceforth all thought of 
further investigations in the tropics was 
abandoned. The collections made in the face 
of hardship and disease were nevertheless large 
and valuable and contained many species 
wholly new to science. 
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Mr. Smith and his wife on their return, 
resumed their employment at the Carnegie 
Museum, devoting themselves to the arrange- 
ment of the Colombian material and to the 
classification of the large and increasing col- 
lections of mollusca belonging to the museum. 


One of the results of this period is the. 


“Qatalog of the Genus Partula” which was 
published in 1902. After about a year in 
Pittsburgh, Mr. and Mrs. Smith felt the need 
of a change and resolved upon removal to 
Wetumpka, Ala., where they began the syste- 
matic collection of fresh-water shells, belong- 
ing to the family of Strepomatide, which 
abound in the Coosa and other rivers of that 
region. They were supported in their work 
by four ardent conchologists: Mr. George H. 
Clapp, of Pittsburgh, Messrs. John B. Hender- 
son and T. H. Aldrich, of Washington, D. C., 
and Mr. Bryant Walker, of Detroit, Mich., 
who formed a “ syndicate” to enable the work 
to be done. When Mr. Aldrich dropped out of 
their number, Professor H. A. Pilsbry, of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, 
took the vacant place for such time as he was 
able to command the necessary funds. In 
1910 Dr. Eugene A. Smith, of the Geological 
Survey of Alabama, induced Mr. and Mrs. 
H. H. Smith to take charge of the museum at 
the University of Alabama, and here they 
have been engaged for nearly a decade in 
arranging and caring for the collections which 
have been accumulated principally by the Geo- 
logical Survey of Alabama. For the past two 
or three years the Alabama Museum and the 
Carnegie Museum have been working con- 
jointly in the exploration of the Tertiary de- 
posits of Alabama, under the oversight of Mr. 
Smith, and the result has been discovery of a 
number of new and rich deposits of Tertiary 
mollusea. Vast series of specimens had been 
gathered by our indefatigable friends, and the 
last letter received by the writer contained a 
request for a fresh supply of labels. It was 
written’ only a day or two before the lamented 
death of the sender. 

Mr. Smith was not a mere collector of nat- 
ural history specimens. He was a naturalist 
in the true sense of that much abused word. 
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He had a wide and accurate knowledge of the 
major divisions of the animal kingdom and 
keen powers of discrimination. He was espe- 
cially well versed in conchology, though he 
wrote and published but little. He was a sys- 
tematist of far more than ordinary ability, 
whose opinions were received with great re- 
spect by those who employed him. He was 
an accomplished linguist. He was familiar 
with the Greek and Latin classics, spoke 
Spanish readily and used Portuguese as if it 
were his mother tongue. He also had a good 
knowledge of French and German, sufficient 
to enable him to consult works in those lan- 
guages. He was one of the survivors of a 
group of naturalist explorers and investiga- 
tors to whom we are indebted for much of 
our knowledge of the fauna and flora of trop- 
ical America. He belonged to an illustrious 
company which, beginning with Humboldt and 
Bonpland, included in its ranks such men as 
Alfred Russel Wallace, Henry W. Bates, J. N. 
Natterer, J. J. Tschudi, J. B. Hatcher and 
J. D. Haseman, who courageously faced dan- 
gers in the wilderness in order to secure in- 
formation at first hand as to the fauna and 
flora of the great continent where they labored. 


W. J. Horianp 
CARNEGIE MUSEUM 





THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


PASADENA MEETING OF THE PACIFIC 
DIVISION 

Tue third annual meeting of the Pacific 
Division of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science will be held at Pasa- 
dena, Calif., during the period June 19-22, 
1919. On account of the war no meeting was 
held in 1918. 

The address of the retiring president, Dr. 
D. T. MacDougal, on “ Growth of Organisms ” 
will be delivered on Thursday evening in the 
Palm Room of the Hotel Maryland, follow- 
ing which a public reception will be held. 
The address of welcome will be given by 
President James A. B. Scherer, of Throop 
College of Technology, and the response by 
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Dr. Barton Warren Evermann, the chairman 

of the executive committee. 

Special considerations related to the ex- 
igencies of the times have induced the exec- 
utive committee to arrange a program which 
it is hoped will bring together, in two half-day 
sessions, the entire attendance of the meet- 
ing irrespective of society affiliations and spe- 
cial interests. This is something of an in- 
novation but it is believed the importance 
of the subjects to be presented and the com- 
munity of interest involved will justify this 
departure. 

Thursday afternoon, June 19, will be de- 
voted to a symposium in which the projected 
Exploration of the North Pacific Ocean will 
receive a thorough exposition as regards its 
economic and scientific possibilities. The im- 
portance of this project to the people of the 
Pacific area can scarcely be overestimated. 
The Pacific Ocean as a source of food supply 
remains largely undeveloped. That a scien- 
tific survey of this little-known portion of 
the globe will result in very tangible benefits 
is not to be doubted. There are, moreover, 
many scientific questions pertaining to mete- 
orology, geodesy, geology, etc., which will be 
clarified by the proposed investigations. 

The aims of the symposium are to impress 
upon the people generally of western North 
America their vital interest in the general 
subject under consideration; and to advance 
the problem of ways and means of carrying 
out the contemplated explorations and investi- 
gations. Care has been observed in assigning 
the topics to men qualified by experience to 
treat them briefly and cogently. 

The arrangement of the symposium is as 
follows: 

Problems of Population of the North Pacific Area 
as Dependent Upon the Biology, the Oceanog- 
raphy and the Meteorology of the Ocean: Dr. 
W. E. Rrrrer, director, Scripps Institution, Uni- 
versity of California, La Jolla. 

The Northern Fur-seal Problem as a Type of Many 
Problems of Marine Zoology: Dr. Barton W. 
EvERMANN, director, California Academy of Sci- 
ences, San Francisco. 

Scientific and Economic Problems of the Mammals 
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and Birds generally of the North Pacific: Dr. 
JOSEPH GRINNELL, director, Museum of Verte- 
brate zoology, University of California, Berke- 
ley. 

Peculiarities in the Scientific Problems of the Fish- 
eries of the North Pacific: Proressor JouN N. 
Coss, director, College of Fisheries, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

The Problem of the Organic Fertility of the North 
Pacific Ocean: Mr. E. L. MICHAEL, zoologist, 
Scripps Institution, University of California, La 
Jolla. 

Currents, Temperatures and Salinities of the North 
Pacific: Mr. G. F. McEwen, hydrographer, 
Scripps Institution, University of California, La 
Jolla. 

Barometric Pressures, Winds, Storms, Etc., of the 
North Pacific: Mr. E. A. BEatus, district fore- 
easter, United States Weather Bureau, San 
Francisco. 

Fundamental Problems in the Geology of the 
North Pacific Region: Dr. George D. Louper- 
BACK, associate professor of geology, University 
of California, Berkeley. 


On Friday afternoon, June 20, another 
symposium will be presented which will be of 
interest to workers in every department of 
science. Its stated purpose is “to stimulate 
the spirit of scientific inquiry and research 
and to disseminate scientific information 
among the people.” The need for more re- 
search men, with better equipment for their 
work, is keenly felt. The generous support 
of the people and the government is required 
not alone in solving the immediate problems 
of the day but in furthering and promoting 
research in all branches of science. The as- 
signment of speakers in this symposium on 
“Scientific education in a democracy” is as 
follows: 


The Dependence of a Community on Scientific Ex- 
perts: Dr. James A. B. ScHeEREr, president, 
Throop Oollege of Technology, Pasadena. 

The Responsibilities of the Scientist; Dr. GrorcE 
E. Hause, director, Mount Wilson Observatory, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Pasadena. 

The Press as an Intermediary between the Investi- 
gator and the Public: Honorasie CHestTer H. 
RowELL, editor of the Fresno Republican, 
Fresno. 

The Graduate School; Its New Duties: Dr. W. F. 
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DuRAND, professor of mechanical engineering, 


Stanford University. 

The Early Training of the Scientific Expert: Dr. 
E. W. Baey, supervisor of science, University 
School, Oakland. 

The Relation of the Engineer to Scientific Investi- 
gation and to the General Public: Dr. J. A. L. 
WADDELL, consulting engineer, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Must Learning Be Mediocre in a Democracy? Dr. 
E. C. Moorz, president, State Normal School, 
Los Angeles. 

Friday evening, June 20, a public address 
will be given in the Palm Room of the Hotel 
Maryland by Dr. S. D. Townley, professor of 
applied mathematics, Stanford University, the 
subject being “Earthquakes on the Pacific 
Coast of North America.” 


MEETINGS OF AFFILIATED SOCIETIES 


Following are announcements of the va- 
rious societies which will meet under the 
auspices of the Pacific Division: 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY OF THE PACIFIC 


Beverly L. Hodghead, president, 1715 Euclid Ave., 
Berkeley. 

R. T. Aitken, first vice-president, Lick Observatory, 
Mount Hamilton. 

Dorothea, Klumpke Roberts, second vice-president, 
1106a Valencia St., San Francisco. 

D. S. Richardson, secretary-treasurer, University 
of California, Berkeley. 


The Astronomical Society of the Pacific 
plans to hold two sessions for the discussion 
of scientific papers. The first, from 10 a.m. 
to 12 m., June 19, at Throop College; the sec- 
ond from 9.30 a.m. to 12 m., Friday, June 
20, also at Throop College. Papers of partic- 
ular interest to physicists will be discussed 
at the meeting on Friday morning, and mem- 
bers of the American Physical Society are 
especially invited to be present. The Amer- 
ican Astronomical Society has been invited to 
meet with the Astronomical Society of the 
Pacific. If the invitation be accepted, prob- 
ably the only change in the above program 
would be an extra session on Friday afternoon 
for scientific discussions. It is expected that 
a number of papers from the Pacific Coast 
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observatories will be presented. Astronomers 
from the Lowell Observatory, the Dominion 
Astrophysical Observatory, Pomona College, 
and Mount Wilson have signified their in- 
tention of attending these meetings. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL SOCIETY 
J. S. Ames, president, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. 
D. C. Miller, secretary, Case Scientifie School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
E. P. Lewis, local secretary, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


The American Physical Society will hold a 
meeting Thursday morning, June 19, at 
Throop College. On Saturday the offices and 
laboratories of the Mount Wilson Observatory 
in Pasadena will be open to visitors, and there 
will be an excursion, open to all members of 
the society, to the observatory on Mount 


" Wilson. 


CALIFORNIA SECTION, AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 

L. H. Duschak, president, University of California. 

Robert E. Swain, acting president, 638 Channing 
Ave., Palo Alto. 

Bryant 8. Drake, secretary-treasurer, 5830 Colby 


St., Oakland. 
J. Pearce Mitchell, John S. Blowski, William C. 


Bray, councilors. 


The meeting of the California Section of 
the American Chemical Society will be held 
Saturday evening, June 21, in conjunction 
with the Southern California section of the 
American Chemical Society. 


COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 
Northern Division 

Barton W. Evermann, president, California Acad- 
emy of Sciences, San Francisco, Calif. 

Jules Labarthe, vice-president, 2715 Steiner St., 
San Fancisco, Calif. 

Mrs. James T. Allen, secretary, 37 Mosswood Road, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Southern Division 
Loye Holmes Miller, president, State Normal 
School Los Angeles, Calif. 
Howard Robertson, vice-president, Hosfield Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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L. E. Wyman, secretary, 3927 Wisconsin St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


The Cooper Ornithological Club will hold 
joint sessions with the Western Society of 
Naturalists. 


CORDILLERAN SECTION, GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA 
Henry Landes, president, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles E. Weaver, secretary, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 


A meeting will be held of the Cordilleran 
Section of the Geological Society of America, 
the details of which will be announced later. 


ECOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Barrington Moore, president, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, N. Y. 
Thomas L. Hankinson, vice-president, Eastern Illi- 
nois State Normal School, Charleston, Iil. 
Forrest Shreve, secretary-treasurer, Desert Labora- 
tory of the Carnegie Institution, Tucson, Arizona. 


A meeting of the Ecological Society of 
America will be held at Throop College. 

A joint session with the Western Society 
of Naturalists, for the reading of invited 
papers, has already been planned. Two trips 
have been arranged for June 21, one to 
Mount Wilson and the Observatory of the 
Carnegie Institution, and one to the rich 
fossil deposits at Rancho La Brea. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH, PALEONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Bruce L. Clark, president, University of California, 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Chester Stock, vice-president, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 
Chester Stock, secretary-treasurer, University of 

California, Berkeley, Calif. 

The Pacific Coast Branch of the Paleon- 
tological Society will hold its meeting in con- 
junction with that of the Cordilleran Section 
of the Geological Society of America. The 
program to be presented will be announced 
at a later date. 


PACIFIC SLOPE BRANCH, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGISTS 

J. Quayle, chairman, Riverside, Calif. 

O. Essig, secretary, Ventura, Calif. 


H. 
E. 
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The annual meeting of the Pacific Slope 
Branch of the American Association of Eco- 
nomic Entomologists will be held this year 
at the Citrus Experiment Station, Riverside, 
California, May 28-29, in connection with the 
California Fruit Growers’ Convention. It is 
expected that many members will arrange to 
attend the meeting of the Pacific Division 
also. 


SEISMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

C. F. Marvin, president, U. S. Weather Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. F. Tolman, Jr., first vice-president, Stanford 
University, Calif. 

Otto Klotz, second vice-president, Dominion Astro- 
nomical Observatory, Ottawa, Canada. 

H. O. Wood, third vice-president, Cosmos Club, 
Washington, D. C. 

S. D. Townley, secretary-treasurer, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. 


The sessions of the Seismological Society 
will be correlated with those of the Cordil- 
leran Section of the Geological Society of 
America and of the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the Paleontological Society, but the exact 
time of the meetings has not yet been deter- 
mined. Several papers have been promised 
for the meeting of the Seismological Society 
and it is expected that an interesting pro- 
gram will be presented. 


SIERRA CLUB 
Wm. E. Colby, president, 402 Mills Building, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Vernon L. Kellogg, vice-president, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. 
J. N. LeConte, secretary, Berkeley, Calif. 
Marion Randall Parsons, treasurer, Berkeley, Calif. 


The Southern California Section of the 
Sierra Club will arrange an outing in the 
vicinity of Pasadena that will permit of at- 
tendance upon the meetings of the Pacific 
Division by the members. A future an- 
nouncement will give details of the outing. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION, AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
SOCIETY 

W. L. Hardin, president. 

H. J. Lueas, vice-president. 

J. 8. Carman, treasurer. 
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H. L. Payne, secretary, 223 West First St., Los 


Angeles. 
E. O. Slater, E. E. Chandler, councilors. 


A meeting of the affiliated sections of the 
American Chemical Society will be held Sat- 
urday evening, June 21. 


WESTERN SOCIETY OF NATURALISTS 
T. C. Frye, president, University of Washington, 


Seattle, Washington. 
Forrest Shreve, vice-president, Desert Laboratory, 


Tucson, Arizona. 
Tracy I. Storer, (acting) secretary-treasurer, Mu- 
seum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, Calif. 


The Western Society of Naturalists will 
hold sessions for the presentation of papers 
on biological subjects on Thursday and Fri- 
day, June 19 and 20, at 9 am. One of 
these will be a joint session with the Eco- 
logical Society of America. On the after- 
noons of these two days the society will meet 
with other organizations in the two symposia 
under the Pacific Division. On the evening 
of Friday, June 20, a dinner for members of 
the society will be held at one of the local 
hotels. Luncheon will be provided at Throop 
College of Technology on Thursday and Fri- 
day for all in attendance at the scientific 
meetings. On Saturday, June 21, there will 
be a field excursion up Mount Wilson Via 
Sierra Madre and Little Santa Anita Canyon. 
This trip affords excellent opportunity to see 
the fauna and flora of the region from the dry 
washes at the southern base of the San Ga- 
briel Mountains to the Transition Zone forest 
on the top. At the observatory opportunity 
will be afforded to see the astronomical equip- 
ment. Luncheon will be provided for all 
visitors. Those who do not care to walk may 
arrange for transportation up and down the 
mountain. Other trips to Rancho La Brea 
and Catalina Island. 


PACIFIC FISHERIES SOCIETY 


Barton Warren Evermann, president, California 
Academy of Sciences, San Francisco. 

C. MeLean Fraser, vice-president, Nanimo, British 
Columbia. 

G. BR. Hoffses, vice-president, Seattle, Wash. 
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Willis H. Rich, secretary, Stanford University, 
Calif. 
E. Victor Smith, treasurer, Seattle, Wash. 


The Pacific Fisheries will hold sessions on 
Thursday and Friday. 





A UNION OF SCIENTIFIC FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

THE recent formation of a union of scien- 
tific employees of the federal government is 
an event of more than local importance, as is 
also the work of the Congressional Joint Com- 
mission on Reclassification of Salaries of fed- 
eral employees. The work of this commission 
was the immediate cause of the formation of 
the union, which took place at a mass meet- 
ing at the New National Museum in Wash- 
ington, May 8, 1919. 

In the call for the mass meeting the ad- 
vantages of organization which had been 
urged were summarized as follows: improve- 
ment of conditions and facilities for more 
effective scientific and technical work; ade- 
quate presentation of the needs and results of 
such work to the public and to legislative and 
administrative officers (the Reclassification 
Commission wishes to deal with employees 
through organizations, and not as individ- 
uals); greater freedom in both official and 
non-official activities; just and reasonable sal- 
aries based on service performed and the eco- 
nomic and social conditions which prevail; 
greater public recognition of the aims and 
purposes of research; advancement of science 
and technology as an essential element of na- 
tional life. 

While the advantages of forming a national 
scientific union had been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion it was felt by the com- 
mittee that such an organization could not 
possibly be formed in time for the work of 
the Reclassification Commission, and only the 
following plans were suggested for considera- 
tion at the mass meeting: 

Plan No. 1—To work only through existing 
scientific organizations. 

Plan No. 2.—To form an independent organi- 
ization of those federal employees doing 
scientific or technical work. 
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Pian No. 3.—To form a scientific and tech- 
nical branch of Federal Employees Union 
No. 2. (Union No. 2 is the main Wash- 
ington section of the National Federation 
of Federal Employees, and has 21,000 
members. ) 

Plan No. 1 received very little support, but 
there was a spirited discussion between the 
advocates of plans 2 and 3, the point at issue 
being the advisability of organizing as a 
branch of the Federal Employees Union, 
which is affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Plan 3 was adopted by a sub- 
stantial majority, although there was a con- 
siderable minority composed of those favor- 
ing either Plan 1, or Plan 2, together with a 
small number favoring a separate organiza- 
tion directly affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

In order that work might be started without 
waiting to perfect a permanent organization, 
a temporary organization was formed com- 
posed of a general interim committee, con- 
sisting of a chairman, a secretary, and repre- 
sentatives from the bureaus, one for each 
twenty members. The organization is already 
functioning, while the permanent organization 
is being worked out. 

The considerations which lead to the organi- 
zation of scientific and technical employees of 
the government into a branch of the Federal 
Employees Union may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The belief that science can never play its 
real role in the development of our national 
life until the great body of workers of the 
nation has a sympathetic understanding of the 
significance of research, and that such an 
understanding can be brought about only by 
the scientific workers joining hands with the 
other workers of the nation. 

2. Specifically, the belief that the affiliation 
will greatly accelerate a general understand- 
ing of the economic relation between scientific 
research and the problem of a higher na- 
tional standard of living; and that, when the 
workers generally, fully realize that there is 
a limit beyond which the standard of living 
of the average of the population can not pro- 
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gress by usual methods of readjustment, and 
that this limit can only be raised by research 
and the utilization of the results of research 
in industry, the cause of science will be placed 
in a position which we can not now anticipate, 

3. The necessity of contact with a body 
having the confidence of, and influence with, 
those with whom decisions rest. 

4, The complete autonomy enjoyed by the 
Federal Employees Union in its affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor, and 
by the Scientific and Technical Branch in its 
affiliation with the former. 

5. The complete freedom from any compul- 
sion upon the individual, the constitution 
pledging all its members not to strike, or sup- 
port any strike against the government. 

6. The methods and the record of the Fed- 
eral Employees Union. There has been cordial 
cooperation with legislative and administra- 
tive officials in collating and presenting re- 
liable data, which has produced very concrete 
results without producing friction or resent- 
ment. For half a century the status of the 
government employees had, on the whole, not 
improved, or had even grown worse. In three 
years of organization four important advances 
have been made: the enactment of a compen- 
sation law; the presidential veto of a bill in- 
creasing hours of service without an increase 
in pay; a flat increase of $120 (next year 
$240) for all employees receiving $2,500 or 
less per year; and the formation of the Re- 
classification Commission. 

7. The urgency of the reclassification prob- 
lem, which made it doubtful whether a new 
independent organization could be formed in 
time to be effective, while here was at hand a 
going, experienced organization with ma- 
chinery and funds available, and already 
working in close cooperation with, and enjoy- 
ing the complete confidence of, the commis- 
sion; and this organization already numbered 
among its members more than six hundred of 
the scientific workers, among them many of 
the ablest and best known men in the scientific 
service. 

The Reclassification Commission is to rec- 
ommend a plan of classification and compensa- 
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tion to Congress by January, 1920. The 
members of the Commission are Senators 
Jones (chairman), Henderson and Spencer, 
and former Representatives Keating (secre- 
tary), Cooper and Hamlin. The commission 
is doing the work through central committees 
on which the commission, the administrative 
officers and the employees (through their or- 
ganizations) are represented. Thus it is ex- 
pected that misunderstandings will be avoided 
or removed as they arise, and that the com- 
pleted work may receive the support of all the 
interests concerned. 

The work of this commission seems bound to 
have a profound influence on the scientific 
services of the government for a decade or 
more, no less from the point of view of the 
government than from that of the individual. 
Its influence will not stop with the govern- 
ment service, but will extend indirectly to 
practically all scientific laboratories, college. 
university, industrial, state, and municipal. 
By cooperating, by furnishing data from sim- 
ilar studies that may have been made in other 
organizations, men in such laboratories can 
do their colleagues in the federal departments 
a very real service, and a service to the cause 
of science and to the fraternity as well. Gen- 
eral arguments will not be useful. What is 
needed is comparative data, such for example 
as salary studies made by universities, or sta- 
tistical studies of the investment equivalent 
of a university training, the accuracy of which 
can be vouched for. The commission is under- 
taking the problem in the same spirit that is 
necessary in an investigation in chemistry or 
in biology. 

R. H. True, Chairman, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, 
P. G. Acnew, Secretary, 

Bureau of Standards 


WASHINGTON, 
May 12, 1919 





SCIENTIFIC EVENTS 


A BRITISH GEODETIC AND GEODYNAMIC. 
INSTITUTE* 


A COMMITTEE, consisting of Dr. Shipley (the 
Vice-Chancellor), Dr. H. K. Anderson, Ool. 


1From Nature. 
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Sir C. F. Close, Sir Horace Darwin, Sir F. W. 
Dyson, Dr. E. H. Griffiths, Sir T. H. Holdich, 
Sir Joseph Larmor, Col. H. G. Lyons, Pro- 
fessor Newall, Sir Charles Parsons, Sir Napier 
Shaw, Sir J. J. Thomson and Professor H. H. 
Turner, has been formed for the purpose of 
making an appeal for the creation and endow- 
ment of a geophysical institute at Cambridge. 
The question of the establishment of an insti- 
tute of this character has been under consider- 
ation by the British Association for the last 
three years. A large and representative com- 
mittee reported unanimously in favor of the 
project, which was then considered by the Con- 
joint Board of Scientific Societies. This 
Board also reported that there was a real need 
for such an institute. The chief reasons 
which have been put forward on behalf of the 
scheme are: (1) Geodetic work must form the 
basis and control of all the state surveys of 
the empire, on which about a million sterling 
was spent annually before the war. (2) A 
geophysical institute could render great assist- 
ance in connection with the particular group 
of geodetic problems now of most practical in- 
terest in the United Kingdom, namely those 
associated with leveling, mean sea-level, and 
vertical movements of the crust of the earth. 
(3) Such an institute is greatly needed to 
assist in the study of the tides and in attack- 
ing the great problems which must be solved 
if tidal prediction is to advance beyond its 
present elementary and fragmentary state. 
(4) There is at present no provision for the 
collection and critical discussion of the geo- 
detic work which is being done within the 
Empire, or for its comparison with the work 
of other countries. There is no institution 
available for research work or higher training 
in geodesy. There is no British institution 
which can be referred to for the latest tech- 
nical data and methods, and until the out- 
break of the war it was the custom of many 
British surveys (notably the survey of India), 
when confronted with geodetic problems, to 
refer to the Geodetic Institute at Potsdam. 
This was not even then a very satisfactory ar- 
rangement, and now a radical change is in- 
evitable. 
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Discussion as to where the institute could 
most suitably be established has led to the 
selection of Cambridge, for it is essential that 
an institute of geodesy and geodynamics 
should be associated with a great school of 
mathematics and physics, and it is only in 
connection with a great Imperial university 
that that width and freshness of outlook are 
to be sought which are essential to a progress- 
ive and practical science. The committee has 
evidence that an institute at Cambridge would 
be cordially welcomed by the national survey 
departments, both terrestrial and oceano- 
graphic. 

It is estimated that an endowment of £50,000 
will be necessary if the proposed institute is 
satisfactorily to perform the double task of 
research and education, but it is hoped that if 
half that sum were contributed by private 
benefactions the remainder would be forth- 
coming from national funds. An essential 
part of the scheme would be the foundation 
of a university professorship of geodynamics 
to be held by the director of the institute. 
To place this professorship in line with other 
chairs recently endowed by private benefac- 
tions and usually associated with the names 
of the donors or founded as memorials of na- 
tional sacrifice in the great war, a sum of 
£20,000 ‘which is included in the £50,000 
mentioned above) would be required. It is 
certain that all who have to do with our 
shipping interests or with aerial navigation 
would ultimately profit from the establish- 
ment of such an institute. 


THE CAWTHRON INSTITUTE 

A New ZEALAND correspondent sends infor- 
mation to the effect that before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of Industries at Nelson re- 
cently Mr. T. A. H. Field, M.P., one of the 
trustees of the Cawthron Institute, spoke con- 
cerning the proposals of the trustees. He said 
that during the war the trustees had been able 
to do very little, but in that period they had in- 
creased the income of the institute to £11,000 
per annum, which would be spent in research 
work. The trustees had also initiated certain 
scholarships for scientific training which in 
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seven yéars’ time would be absorbing £1,100 
per annum. 

In the course of his replies to questions, Mr. 
Field said: The Board of Science and Indus- 
try, recommended by the New Zealand Insti- 
tute and strongly backed by the National Efi- 
ciency Board, would have a statutory grant and 
therefore be free from ministerial interference. 
This proposed board might assist the Cawthron 
Institute with grants and subsidies in those 
cases in which large scale experiments of an 
expensive type had to be undertaken. The idea 
of the Board of Science and Industry was to 
subsidize liberally all research work in New 
Zealand, whether carried out in government 
laboratories, university colleges, research in- 
stitutes, or by private individuals. The money 
would be paid by direct grants or in the form 
of fellowships or scholarships to be held at 
specified institutions for special purposes. As 
to the financial position of the Cawthron Insti- 
tute, the cash invested amounted to £213,000, 
besides which there is land at Annesbrook 
valued at £5,075, and observatory lands valued 
at £500. The trustees aim at keeping the capi- 
tal at £200,000, and paying for buildings, 
equipment, ete., from income. It is proposed 
to appoint at first a director, a chemist, and 
then a plant pathologist and an orchardist, 
and then increase in the direction that occa- 
sion demands. 

When the work of the institute is well under 
way great help can be given to technical rural 
education in the Nelson district by means of 
lectures, demonstrations and scientific advice. 
Courses of lectures could be arranged not only 
in Nelson, but also in other centers. Practical 
demonstrations would naturally be made on the 
experimental grounds owned or controlled by 
the Cawthron Institute in different parts of 
the district. As fresh industries take root in 
the district, it will be a naturai function of 
the institute to help in the establishment and 
to foster the growth of these industries by 
carrying out investigations that will assist in 
their vigorous development. A sum of £12,000 
to £15,000 should cover the cost of buildings 
and equipment. It is proposed to have a large 
and carefully selected library, which is one of 
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the first needs of a research institute. Other- 
wise a worker may spend weeks, months, or 
even years, in arriving at the solution of a 
problem which has already been solved by some 
other worker, or which with proper library fa- 
cilities could be solved in a few days. This 
library will be at the service of all research 
workers in New Zealand. It is also proposed 
to maintain the most friendly relationship 
with the Departments of Agriculture, Educa- 
tion and Mines, so that the work of the insti- 
tute and of the government departments 
should be complementary to each other, having 
for their ultimate objects the welfare and ad- 
vancement of the Dominion and of the empire. 
The late Mr. Cawthron was very much inter- 
ested in the establishment of a solar observa- 
tory in Nelson, whose climate is particularly 
suited for this purpose. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS OF 
ALASKA 


Tue Pennsylvania Gazette reports that 
Chief Louis Shotridge, of the Chilkat of the 
Tliknit Indians of Southwestern Alaska, long 
a member of the staff of the University Mu- 
seum, has returned from four years’ explor- 
ations among his own people. In that time he 
secured many hundreds of unique ethnological 
specimens for the museum, having spent most 
of his time collecting and writing down in 
the native language the manners, customs, 
traditions and religious rites of the various 
tribes. It is believed that Mr. Shotridge is 
the first trained anthropologist who has ever 
done work of this sort among the American 
Indians using the native tongue. Chief Shot- 
ridge took all his notes in the Chikat lan- 
guage and will now spend the coming months 
in reducing them to English and making ex- 
planatory notes, which will form unique vol- 
umes in the history of our aborigines. 

Mr. Shotridge took along a phonograph to 
record folk-songs and especially the ceremo- 
nial chants which accompany every great 
demonstration of the tribe. Unfortunately, 
the guttural sounds did not record well, so he 
was obliged to commit all these songs to 
memory. They will be taken down at once in 
ordinary musical notation by an expert. 
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There are more than thirty of these ceremo- 
nial hymns. In addition he learned more than 
100 folk-songs, which will be recorded. All 
of these will also be recorded on the phono- 
graph. 

Mr. Shotridge says that his people are so 
rapidly acquiring civilized customs and man- 
ners that before long there will be left none 
to hand down the ancient culture. He con- 
siders himself fortunate to have been able to 
find enough old people in his tribe to make 
the records complete. : 

The specimens he brought back are in many 
instances unique and some were given because 
the medicine men and chiefs foresee the ex- 
tinction of native culture and want the relics 
preserved. The collections preceded Mr. Shot- 
ridge, and most of them are now on exhibition 
at the University Museum. Mr. Shotridge 
brought back a bride from his own tribe, who 
will assist her husband in his work. 


A DEPARTMENT OF FOREST RECREATION OF 
THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE 
OF FORESTRY 


A NEW department, that of Forest Recrea- 
tion, has just been established at the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. This department will assist in the devel- 
opment of the educational work of the college, 
both along investigational and instructional 
lines, in the proper uses of forest areas for pub- 
lic recreation purposes. The establishment of 
this department is in line with the endeavor of 
the college to make its work of real service to 
the people of the state and to increase the 
right use of forests and forest lands. This is 
the first department of forest recreation to be 
established in a school or college in this coun- 
try. 

With the great Adirondack and Catskill For- 
est Reserves, Palisades Inter-state Park, Letch- 
worth Park and some thirty other public forest 
reservations, the whole totaling nearly two mil- 
lions acres, New York state has unique forest 
resources capable of securing to its millions of 
people great public good in the way of recrea- 
tional uses. Just as playgrounds are being es- 


tablished in villages and cities throughout the © 


country where play may be organized and prop- 
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erly directed, so the forest of this and other 
states must be studied and developed that they 
may be more effective playgrounds for the 
people of the state. 

This new department of forest recreation in 
the college of forestry will be in charge of Pro- 
fessor Henry R. Francis, who has made a spe- 
cialty of this line of work and who during the 
past five years has been carrying on landscape 
extension work both in New York and Massa- 
chusetts. During the coming summer Pro- 
fessor Francis will begin systematic studies of 
forest and park areas in New York to prepare 
bulletins for recreational development, and late 
in the season will make a trip through the Na- 
tional Forests and National Parks of the west 
to see what has already been done by the na- 
tional government and by the western states in 
developing the recreational possibilities of 
forest lands. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor Epwarp §. Morse has been re- 
elected president of the Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History. 


Tue Edison Medal for meritorious achieve- 
ment in electrical science or electrical engi- 
neering, has been awarded to Benjamin G. 
Lamme, of the Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company, and was presented to him 
at the annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers. The presentation 
was made by William B. Jackson, vice-presi- 
dent of the institute. 


WituumM D. Hurp, director of the extension 
service of the Massachusetts College and Sta- 
tion since its establishment in 1909, has re- 
signed, his resignation to take effect about June. 
1, to accept a position with the National Fer- 
tilizer Association with headquarters in the 
middle west. 


Captain P. E. Lanpott, of the Nitrate Di- 
vision, Army Ordnance, has resigned from the 
service and has returned to his work as chem- 
ical engineer with the Research Corporation at 
New York City. 


Proresson VAUGHAN Har.ey, owing to ill 
health, has resigned from the chair of patho- 
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logical chemistry at University College, Lon- 
don. 


M. Forneav, head of the chemical division of 
the Pasteur Institute, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Paris Academy of Medicine in the 
section of pharmacy. 


THE seventy-second annual meeting of the 
Paleontographical Society was held on April 
25. Mr. Henry Dewey, Dr. F. L. Kitchin, Mr. 
W. P. D. Stebbing and Mr. Henry Woods 
were elected new members of council. Dr. 
Henry Woodward, Mr. Robert S. Herries and 
Dr. A. Smith Woodward were reelected presi- 
dent, treasurer and secretary, respectively. 


Tue British list of New Year honors, the 
publication of which has been delayed by cir- 
cumstances arising out of the armistice, was 
issued on April 27. Nature selects the follow- 
ing names of workers in scientific fields: 
Baronet: Dr. Norman Moore, president of the 
Royal College of Physicians. Knights: Mr. R. 
T. Blomfield, past president of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects; Lieutenant-Col- 
onel J. M. Cotterill, C.M.G., consulting and 
late acting surgeon, Edinburgh Royal Infirm- 
ary, and lecturer in clinical surgery, Edin- 
burgh’ School of Medicine; Professor Israel Gol- 
lanez, secretary of the British Academy since 
its foundation; Professor R. A. Gregory, chair- 
man of the organizing committee, British Sci- 
entific Products Exhibition; Mr. H. J. Hall, 
organizer under the Ministry of Munitions of 
the section dealing with the production of fer- 
tilizers; Dr. Edward Malins; Mr. J. H. Oakley, 
president of the Surveyors’ Institution; Pro- 
fessor W. Ridgway, professor of archeology, 
University of Oambridge; Dr. C. S. Tomes, 
F.R.S., and Dr. T. J. Verrall, chairman of the 
Central Medical War Committee. 


The British Medical Journal writes: “ The 
Council of the British Medical Association 
has asked the president, Sir Clifford Allbutt, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., to accept a portrait of him- 
self as a gift from members of the medical 
profession, and he has consented to give sit- 
tings for the purpose to an artist of eminence. 
Sir Clifford Allbutt has been president of the 
association since August, 1914, and has on 
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many occasions shown the deep interest he 
takes in its work. Age sits lightly upon him; 
he took an active part in the recent most suc- 
cessful Special Clinical and Scientific Meet- 
ing in London, and will be in the chair at the 
annual meeting to be held at Cambridge in 
1920. Sir Clifford Allbutt has been Regius 
professor of physics in the University of Cam- 
bridge since 1892. So great is the respect, 
and, if we may be permitted to say, the affec- 
tion, in which he is held by all ranks of our 
profession, that very many will without doubt 
wish to join in this presentation to him. 
It has accordingly been decided to limit the 
amount of individual subscriptions to one 
guinea. The treasurer of the British Medical 
Association is now prepared to receive sub- 
scriptions of this or lesser amount from any 
member of the profession. Cheques should be 
made payable to the ‘ Sir Clifford Allbutt Pre- 
sentation Fund,’ and crossed London county, 
Westminster, and Parr’s Bank.” . 


Sm Joun Rose Braprorp will give a dis- 
course at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain on Friday, May 30, on filter-passing 
virus in certain diseases. On the following 
Friday Sir Ernest Rutherford, who has re- 
cently succeeded Sir J. J. Thomson as Caven- 
dish professor of experimental physics at Cam- 
bridge, will deliver a discourse on atomic 
projectiles and their collisions with light 
atoms. 


Tue Cornell University Medical College con- 
ducted during the month of May a series of 
special lectures, as follows: May 6, Dr. Burton 
J. Lee, “Surgery of the breast; ” May 3, Dr. 
Lee, “Military surgery, particularly blood 
transfusion ;” May 20, Dr. Henry H. M. Lyle, 
“ Military surgery, organization at the front; ” 
May 27, Dr. George W. Hawley, “ Military 
surgery, compound fractures.” 


Major JosepH Lewy, M.R.C., U.S.A., med- 
ical director, Department Gas Defense, de- 
livered an address, illustrated with lantern 
slides, on “Poison Gas in War” before the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania on May 12. 


Proressor Joun C. Merriam, of the Uni- 
versity of California, acting chairman of the 
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National Research Council, delivered an ad- 
dress before the Washington Academy of Sci- 
ences on May 15, on “Cave hunting in Cali- 
fornia.” The address was illustrated with 
lantern slides. 


Dr. Witutiam E. Castie, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, gave during Health Promotion Week 
at Northwestern University three free public 
lectures on genetics and eugenics. The sub- 
jects of the lectures were as follows: May 14, 
“ Heredity and health,” illustrated by lantern 
slides. May 15, “ Principles of race improve- 
ment,” illustrated by lantern slides. May 16, 
“Can we breed a better human race?” 


Dr. JosePH Jacobs recently presented to the 
Crawford Long Infirmary, on the campus of 
the University of Georgia, Augusta, a life size 
portrait of the late Dr. Crawford W. Long, dis- 
coverer of surgical anesthesia. 


Water GouLp Davis, director of the Meteor- 
ological Bureau of Argentina for many years 
before 1915, when he resigned from that posi- 
tion, died on April 30 in Danville. Vt., where 
he was born in 1851. His earliest scientific 
work was in civil engineering, especially in 
railroad surveying through the White Moun- 
tains. While still a young man he went to 
Argentina as assistant to Dr. Benjamin 
Apthorp Gould, director of the astronomical 
observatory at Cordoba, and later became di- 
rector himself. From Cordoba he was trans- 
ferred to Buenos Ayres, and placed at the 
head of the National Weather Bureau, which 
he organized and built up. His work in this 
office gave the Argentine Meteorological Serv- 
ice a high scientific rank, and won its director 
an international reputation. 


Avexis ANASTAY JULIEN, curator in geol- 
ogy at Columbia University from 1897 to 1909, 
died on May 7, aged seventy-nine years. 


A. McHenry, the Irish geologist, died on 
April 19. He was for more than forty years on 
the staff of the Geological Survey. 


Dr. L. S. Daveuerty, for sixteen years pro- 
fessor of biology in the State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Missouri, and later in Missouri 
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Wesleyan, author of “ Principles of Economic 
Zoology,” died on February 28. 


FERNAND PrieM, the French paleontologist, 
has died at the age of sixty-two years. 


THE deaths are announced of the Danish as- 
tronomer, Hans Emil Lau, and of A. M. Lia- 
pounoff, professor of applied mathematics at 
the Academy of Petrograd. 


WE learn from Nature there was held re- 
cently a conference of chemists in Paris at- 
tended by Professor Chavanne (Belgium), 
Professors Moureu and Matignon, M. Kestner 
and M. Poulenc (France), Senator Paterno 
and Dr. Pomilio (Italy), Mr. Henry Wiggles- 
worth, Col. Norris and Dr. Cottrell (United 
States), and Sir William Pope, Professor 
Louis and Mr. Chaston Chapman (Great 
Britain). It was decided to form an inter- 
allied confederation for pure and applied 
chemistry which should organize permanent 
cooperation between the various countries, and 
coordinate scientific and technica] knowledge 
as well as contribute to the advancement of 
chemistry in its fullest extent. The inter- 
allied council is to consist at the moment of 
six representatives from each of the nations 
mentioned above. The first meeting, will be 
held in London on July 15-18, when the inter- 
allied council will be the guests of the Society 
of Chemical Industry. For the time being 
the secretary of the inter-allied federation will 
be M. Jean Gerard, 49 rue des Mathurins, 
Paris. Particulars of the London meeting 
can be obtained in due course from Dr. 
Stephen Miall, 28 Belsize Grove, N. W. 3. 


Tue Salters’ Company has established an 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry to assist in 
promoting the training and welfare of stu- 
dents who desire to pursue an industrial 
career, and of workers engaged in the chem- 
ical industry. The London Times states that 
during the present interval of reconstruction 
the committee of the institute is awarding 
several post-graduate fellowships to young 
chemists whose training has been interrupted 
by some form of war service, and who con- 
sequently require to devote an appropriate 
period to further study, in order to equip 
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themselves for an industrial post in a manner 
calculated to render them useful to their 
future employers. In pursuance of this policy, 
fellowships have been awarded to Messrs, W. 
H. Gough, B.Sc., and W. A. Haward, B.Sc. 
(Imperial College of Science and Technology), 
Captain L. J. Hudleston, B.Se. (Reading Uni- 
versity College), Lieutenant K. H. Saunders, 
M.C., and Mr. Gordon M. Wright, B.Sc. (Uni- 
versity of Cambridge), Mr. P. N. Williams, 
B. Se. (University of Liverpool), and Lieu- 
tenant Dudley C. Vining (Finsbury Technica] 
College), who will continue their training at 
the university college indicated. Substantial 
support in the work of the institute has been 
received from firms prominent in the chemical 
manufacturing industry. 

THROUGH the generosity of the late Mr. Wm. 
H. Graflin, of Baltimore, a scholarship, to be 
known as the Graflin Scholarship, and three 
assistantships for the year 1919-20 have been 
established in the department of chemistry of 
the Johns Hopkins University. The Graflin 
Scholarship will be awarded annually to a 
candidate having a training equivalent to that 
leading to the Ph.D. degree and who there- 
fore has had experience in research. It may 
be awarded twice to the same candidate. The 
holder of the scholarship will receive $1,000 
a year and will be expected to devote his 
entire time to research. The three research 
assistantships each pay $750 a year and are 
open to chemists having the equivalent of a 
Ph.D. degree. The holder of a research as- 
sistantship will not be required to do any 
formal teaching but will be given the oppor- 
tunity to devote his entire time to research 
and to assist in the direction of research. 
Applications for the above position for the 
year 1919-20 should be sent to the department 
of chemistry, Johns Hopkins University, 321 
Druid Hill Avenue, Baltimore, Md., before 
August 1. 


Tue University of Arizona through the Ari- 
zona Bureau of Mines is offering an eight 
weeks’ summer course in field geology and min- 
ing, to begin July 1 and end August 18, 1919. 
The work will be under the supervision of 
Professor C. J. Sarle, of the department of 
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geology, and Professor M. Eble, department of 


~ mining of the College of Mines and Engi- 


neering. It will include geodetic and topo- 
graphic surveying, mapping of areal geology, 
making of geologic cross-sections, studying of 
mines or prospects and undeveloped ore de- 
posits, and making mine examinations and re- 
ports. The region selected lies in the con- 
nected Chirichua and Dos Cabezas Mountains, 
fault-block ranges in southeastern Arizona. 
The choice of the field was based upon the 
varied structural features, diversity of forma- 
tions and their great range in age, rich in 
metallization and mining development, ideal 
summer climate, fine camping sites, and ac- 
cessibility. Maps and bulletins covering the 
area worked will be prepared by the professors 
in charge and will be published by the Arizona 
Bureau of Mines. Such students as are espe- 
cially well prepared may collaborate on reports, 
and data secured may also be worked up into 
theses. The university will furnish a full 
field equipment, including housing, camp cook, 
surveying instruments and conveyances. The 
class is limited to sixteen, and is open to stu- 
dents of all universities and colleges who have 
had at least a course in physical and historical 
geology and mineralogy. Applications should 
be received by June 1. For further informa- 
tion address the director, Arizona Bureau of 
Mines, Tucson, Arizona. 





UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS 


We learn from Nature that Mr. Lawrence 
Philipps has offered University College, 
Aberystwyth, the sum of £10,000 to found a 
plant-breeding institute for Wales in connec- 
tion with the agricultural department of the 
college. He has guaranteed a further sum of 
£1,000 per annum for ten years towards the 
maintenance of the institution. The gov- 
ernors of the college have appointed Mr. R. G. 
Stapleton, who was for some years connected 
with the college as advisory botanist, to a 
chair of agricultural botany and to the direc- 
torship of the new institution. 


Tue first school of practical forestry in 
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Scotland has been opened at Birnam, in 
Perthshire. The school building that has been 
erected at Birnam is itself an example of 
what can be done in forestry, being entirely 
built of home-grown wood. At present the 
school has twelve students. The course will 
cover two years and will consist of both prac- 
tical work and lectures. The Duke of Athol 
has placed his woodlands at the board’s dis- 
posal for practical instruction and the aim of 
the school is both provision of technical in- 


struction and the furnishing of openings for © 


discharged service men. 

Wituiam D. Ennis, who has since his re- 
lease from military service been acting pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering at Columbia 
University, has been appointed professor in 
marine engineering in the post-graduate de- 
partment of the United States Naval 
Academy. 


Dr. Topas Dantzic and Dr. G. A. PFEeirrer 
have been appointed instructors in mathe- 
matics at Columbia University. 


Dr. James Drever has been appointed 
Coombe lecturer in psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

Proressor F. Soppy, F.R.S., of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, has been elected to the 
second chair of chemistry recently established 
in the University of Oxford. 





DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
ON THE AURORAL DISPLAY OF MAY 2, 1919 
To THE Epiror oF Sctence: The following ob- 

servations of the auroral flash visible in Wash- 

ington on the nights of May 2 and 3, 1919 and 

observed by us between the hours of 3:30 a.m. 

and 5 a.M. may be of sufficient interest for rec- 

ord. There is one point mentioned later which 
to us seemed very striking. 

The general appearance of the phenomenon 
reminded one of a searchlight display. The 
streaks of lighted sky were at times very simi- 
lar to the streaks of diffused light along the 
paths of searchlight beams. The brightness of 
the auroral streaks was comparable in bright- 
ness to that of the path of the searchlight beam 
on clear nights when seen from a great dis- 
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tance. (This brightness is of the order of 20 
microlamberts for a 24-inch 75-ampere search- 
lamp near by). The streaks appeared over a 
region of the sky extending some 20 degrees to 
either side of Polaris and from the horizon up 
to Polaris and slightly higher. The individ- 
ual streaks varied in width from several de- 
grees to a fractional part of a degree. There 
were a few streamers that extended upward 
very much farther than the others. These did 
not lie symmetrically with respect to Polaris 
but to the eastward were more numerous. 
Over these streaks of lighted sky as back- 
ground appeared a wavering sheet of lighted 
sky of lower brightness, whose undulations 
seemed to travel from the horizon upward. 
When the brightness of the streaks was great 
enough the light was a decided green, other- 
wise it appeared a faint greenish blue. 

The point of greatest brightness during this 
display was a small patch of sky situated in 
one of the streaks slightly to the eastward of 
the vertical line passing through Polaris. This 
patch was probably 2 degrees wide and very 
much less in vertical thickness. Its distance 
from the horizon was probably between 5 and 
10 degrees. 

This gave an exact semblance of a search- 
light beam piercing a cloud. The brightness of 
this patch was many times the brightness of the 
streak in which it was situated, and was of a 
very striking green color. We had hoped to 
photograph this, but during the few moments 
while the camera was being prepared it disap- 
peared together with most of the streaks. The 
streaks reappeared quite distinctly but this 
bright patch did not. 

Other data which we chance to have on rec- 
ord for other work are: 

Temperature 11:45 p.m. 16° C. 
Temperature recorded nearest the time of ap- 
pearance of Aurora (2:50 a.m.) 15°. 
Winds—practically none. 
Sky—generally clear. 
Enocu Karrer, 
E. P. T. Tynpau 

BuREAU OF STANDARDS, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 
May 9, 1919 
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To THE Eprtor or Science: I have just come 
in from viewing. what to me was a remarkable 
auroral display. Earlier in the evening, about 
ten o’clock, while walking from a friend’s 
house, I saw the ordinary display of an arch of 
light across the north with streamers extending 
to a considerable height. This lasted for about 
half an hour. Perhaps a quarter of an hour 
after its disappearance I noticed a long band 
or cloud of dim light across the sky which I at 
first took to be an after-image on the retina. 
But the image did not move with the eye, and 
soon it became quite bright. This display ex- 
tended from a point on the western horizon, 
about 25° or 30° north of west, high up across 
the sky over to a point on the eastern horizon 
about 20° south of east. The band of light 
widened as it left the horizon, at the highest 
point being about 15° wide, extending from 
declination 55° to about 70° declination. 

Near the horizon the light was quite bright, 
growing gradually dimmer as it slowly widened 
out towards the highest point. At the westerly 
end the south side of the band was cut off 
sharply by a nearly vertical line. Elsewhere 
the boundary was not very sharply drawn. In 
about fifteen minutes the light began to fade, 
but before entirely disappearing it brightened 
up again nearly as bright as before. Soon 
after, it faded again, entirely disappearing in 
the upper portion. For fifteen minutes or so 
the two ends remained, extending to a height 
of about 45° from the horizon. The eastern 
end broke into two parts as if cut in two. The 
lower part shot up from the horizon like a 
streamer, inclining a little to the south, the 
sharp demarcation of the south side of the 
western end persisted. The two ends remained 
stationary during the entire time. At the sec- 
ond maximum of brightness the upper part 
moved farther north extending nearly to 
Polaris. During the display none of the ordi- 
nary auroral display across the northern hori- 
zon was to be seen. If there was any it was 
too faint to be seen in the vicinity of street 
lights. 

I have seen a number of remarkable auroras 
but have never before seen or heard of anything 
like this one. The bright band of light extend- 
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ing from north of west clear across the sky, al- 
most to the zenith, down to south of east, made 
a very beautiful and impressive sight. It was 
very much admired by those I called out to 
see it. 

I should like to know if this display was no- 
ticed in other parts of the country and if 
others have observed similar phenomena at 


other times. 
G. Irvine GAvETT 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 


SEATTLE, WASH., 
May 2, 1919, at 11:30 P.M. 


THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


To tHe Epiror or Science: I have read 
with much interest Dr. Felix Neumann’s 
article published in your number of April 4 
and I heartily agree with him that the cre- 
ation of a new section of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, to be 
devoted to the history of science, would be 
most desirable. 

I think it is hardly necessary to demonstrate 
the necessity of such historical studies, but I 
beg to submit the following arguments in sup- 
port of Dr. Neumann’s proposition. 

1. The history of science has a real and full 
signification only for scientifically trained peo- 
ple, and it appeals equally to scientists of all 
kinds, hence it is natural that its study be 
promoted by such an association as the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 

2. Such historical studies, however, are very 
different from scientific studies proper; they 
require a special turn of mind, a special 
equipment and special methods without the 
use of which no high standard of accuracy 
can be obtained, hence it is necessary that 
they be promoted by an independent section 

3. Such independent sections have been or- 
ganized many years ago by the Versammlung 
deutscher Naturforscher und Aerzte and by 
the Societ& italiana per il Progresso delle 
Scienze, notwithstanding the fact that so- 
cieties exclusively devoted to the history of 
science exist both in Germany and in Italy. 


Grorce Sarton 
CaRNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE OBSTRUCTION OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


THE passage through a standing committee 
of the House of Commons, without amend- 
ment, of the so-called “ Dogs’ Protection Bill” 
has rudely awakened to a danger too lightly 
regarded, every one who in any way realizes 
the importance of the issues involved. In the 
Times of April 8, Sir Philip Magnus tells how 
the past master of parliamentary tactics who 
introduced the bill was able to bring it up 
for second reading unexpectedly, at the close 
of a sitting and to secure, almost without dis- 
cussion, its reference to a standing committee. 
The committee was aparently composed in the 
usual way, mainly of members selected with 
reference to their political affiliations, with- 
out any regard to their competence to deal 
with an essentially scientific question; three 
or four medical members were added and a 
contingent of nominees of the members in 
charge of the bill, who could be trusted to 
know his own supporters. In two short ses- 
sions, and with the help of the closure, the 
bill passed through this committee without 
amendment. The next stage will be that it 
will come before the House for third reading 
at the next opportunity, which may occur 
any week. 

The effect of the bill, if it should pass into 
law, is plain enough. It would render any 
one who made an experiment of any kind 
upon a dog liable to prosecution. Its enact- 
ment would cripple progress, so far as this 
country is concerned, in some of the most im- 
portant fields of medical investigation. The 
whole weight of informal opinion must be 
brought to bear to prevent such a calamity. 
Letters of protest and warning have appeared 
in the Times of April 5, 7, 8 and 9, from Sir 
Edward Sharpey Schafer, Dr. Thomas Lewis, 
Dr. Leonard Hill, Professor Langley and Pro- 
fessor Starling. The Morning Post of Apri! 
7 published under the heading, “A Blow to 
Medical Science,” an admirable statement of 
the case against the bill. The lay press is 
fulfilling a valuable function in thus enlight- 
ening general opinion. 

So far as our own readers are concerned, we 
are preaching to those who need no conver- 
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sion, but it may be doubted whether the med- 
ical profession as a whole has fully realized 
its responsibility to the public in this matter. 
The unscrupulous agitation, which has at 
length come so perilously near to achieving an 
instalment of its purpose, has been aided by 
the prevalent ignorance of the public, and by 
the power of appeal to a sentiment which is 
strongly developed in all Englishmen—-in med- 
ical men as in others. The dog has estab- 
lished a proper claim on man’s sympathy: and 
affection, and the public have the right to in- 
quire whether its use for experiment is es- 
sential for the progress of medical science, 
and to be satisfied that the practise involves 
no significant amount of pain. The mate- 
rials for assurance on both points are in the 
hands of every medical man who has thought 
about the matter and has made himself ac- 
quainted with readily accessible facts. The 
Research Defence Society has done valuable 
work, but the ordinary man or woman has 
more confidence in the friend with expert 
knowledge than in the publications of so- 
cieties. He has the right to expect that his 
feelings, harrowed by an insistent campaign 
of ‘misrepresentation, shall not be treated 
merely with good-humored tolerance. The 
plain facts of the case are easily made clear, 
and would be accepted by the vast majority 
of laymen from the medical advisers whom 
they trust. If lay opinion had not been left 
so much at the mercy of a mendacious agita- 
tion, it is incredible that even a tired and 
apathetic remnant of the House of Commons 
would have allowed this bill to pass its second 
reading almost without discussion.—The Brit- 
ish Medical Journal. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


The Game Birds of California. Contribution 
from the University of California, Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology. By JoserH GrINNELL, 
Harotp Cup Bryant and Tracy Irwin 
Storer. University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1918. Large 8vo. Pp. i-x+1- 
642, 16 colored plates and 94 text-figures. 
Price, cloth, $6.00 net. 

While the conservation of the wild game of a 
state is one of the most important problems 
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with which the commonwealth has to deal, it js 
rarely that it receives the expert attention that 
it should and that is usually possible. Too 
often the fish and game committees of the leg- 
islature and the game commissions are com- 
posed of men who are merely sportsmen, in- 
terested of course in the preservation of game 
according to theories that they as shooters of 
game have conceived, but not cognizant of the 
more fundamental principles which only the 
trained zoologist or conservationist under- 
stands. 

California is to be congratulated upon secur- 
ing the services of such competent zoologists as 
Dr. Grinnell and his associates at the Univer- 
sity of California—Dr. Bryant and Mr. Storer 
—in preparing this admirable volume upon the 
game birds of the state. 

The plan of the work is well conceived and 
is carried out with a painstaking regard for 
accuracy and uniformity of treatment. Under 
each species we have full descriptions of the 
various plumages, with special emphasis on 
“marks for field identification,” the call notes, 
nest and eggs are then described and a state- 
ment of the distribution of the species in gen- 
eral, as well as in California, is added. Then 
follows a general account of the life history of 
the bird, its food, actions, ete., with now and 
then pertinent extracts from the works of vari- 
ous authors. This systematic portion of the 
work naturally forms the bulk of the volume, 
and is a repository of information which will 
benefit readers far beyond the boundaries of 
California, since the list of game birds of the 
various states of the union includes many of 
the same species, and Dr. Grinnell and his as- 
sociates have spared no pains in gathering to- 
gether all the information that was to be had. 
The published literature and manuscript rec- 
ords have been exhaustively studied and the 
museums of the whole country Aave been vis- 
ited in order to secure descriptions of the 
various plumages that game birds present at 


different ages and seasons. 


The earlier chapters of the work discuss 
the more general problems of game preserva- 
tion and their careful study by those framing 
game legislation in all parts of the union will 
be well worth while. 
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The tremendous destruction of game in Cali- 
fornia is well known, but few probably realized 
its extent until the actual figures were placed 
before them. When we read that 72,000 ducks 
were handled by one Game Transfer Company 
at San Francisco in the season of 1910-11 and 
90,000 geese by another company in the pre- 
ceding year, while the estimated number of 
these birds sent to market has decreased from 
350,000 in 1911-12 to 125,000 in 1915-16, we 
can readily understand why there is serious 
apprehension as to the future of the game 
supply! 

Ducking clubs and their influence upon the 
preservation of wild bird life come in for very 
careful consideration. It is freely granted that 
they provide and maintain better feeding 
grounds for the ducks while additional food is 
supplied in the form of “ bait.” Indiscriminate 
and illegal gunnery is prevented on the areas 
under the club’s control and hunting is limited 
to a few days a week and to relatively few 
shooters. At other times the grounds form an 
admirable refuge for the birds. 

On the other hand, the attractiveness of the 
protected grounds concentrates the duck popu- 
lation in a limited area where a very heavy 
toll is levied, and the shooting is done by 
highly trained marksmen with the best of 
weapons, and large annual bags result. And 
the authors consider that the extermination of 
the ducks is far more rapid than when they re- 
main scattered over wide areas, and are hunted 
by gunners of varying skill. 

Other topics connected with conservation are 
discussed in the same careful manner, while 
the treatment of the life histories of ‘the vari- 
ous species is very full. Turning to the chap- 
ter on the Valley Quail we find, besides the 
description of the bird, nest, habits, etc., evi- 
dence to show that the males act as sentinels; 
while it is pointed out that the species lays 
more eggs than any other game bird and suf- 
fers corresponding mortality and means of 
controlling the latter are suggested. The re- 
lation of the species to agriculture is con- 
sidered carefully and also the problem of hunt- 
ing this bird for the market. 

This is a work of reference which should be 
in every western library and one that should 
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be available to conservationists the country 
over. 

The publishers have done their part of the 
work admirably and the result is a very hand- 
some volume, beautifully illustrated by sixteen 
color plates of game birds from paintings by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes and Major Allan 


Brooks. 


W. S. 
fe 


‘ 





SPECIAL ARTICLES 


THE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF A NON-RUTACEOUS 
HOST TO CITRUS CANKER 


Citrus canker is a disease recently intro- 
duced into the Gulf states from Japan. At 
present attempts are being made to eradicate 
this disease entirely in those states, by burn- 
ing trees on which infections are found, thus 
eliminating the sources of new infection. 

The senior writer has shown! that citrus 
canker is not closely confined to the species of 
Citrus as hosts but affects plants of a large 
number of other genera of the Rutacee. It 
is believed that this work has been corrobor- 
ated by workers in the United States. 

More recently inoculations of plants outside 
of the Rutacee have been attempted. The 
lansones (Lansium domesticum) of the Meli- 
acer, a tree cultivated in the Philippines for 
its edible fruit, was the first non-rutaceous 
plant employed. Needle punctures made 
through a suspension of Pseudomonas citri 
placed upon the actively growing midribs of 
leaves and upon the petioles and main stems of 
this plant have produced swellings which later 


cracked and erruptions of tissue have resulted. 


In some cases the swellings have been sur- 
rounded with the yellow halo typical of canker 
upon citrous hosts. Control inoculations made 
with river water under the same conditions 
have remained negative. 

Pseudomonas citri has been reisolated from 
such lesions, the numbers of colonies in the 
isolation plates indicating that there was 
abundant reproduction of the organism in 
the lansones tissue. 

1‘¢Further Data on the Susceptibility of Non- 
Rutaceous Plants to Citrus Canker,’’ Journal of 
Agricultural Research, Volume 15, No. 12, Decem- 
ber 23, 1918. 
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Inoculations gaave been repeated several 
times and each time there was produced a re- 
action not shown in the controls. These re- 
sults have been obtained both on potted trees 
and trees growing under field conditions. The 
experimental conditions were at the optimum 
for canker development with very favorable 
moisture environment and vigorously growing 
host plants. The results warrant the state- 
ment that P. citri upon stem tissue of Lansium 
domesticum produces a reaction not evidenced 
in control inoculations. 

These results are recorded as of possible in- 
terest in throwing new light on the character 
of the canker organism. It is conceivable 
that a chain of circumstances in the field 
might produce extreme optimum conditions 
that would lead to infection of highly resist- 
ent host plants, which from observation under 
ordinary conditions would be regarded as im- 
mune. Lesions on such hosts then would be 
capable of serving as sources of reinfection 
to citrus plants. H. ATHERTON LEE, 

Eimer D. MEeErRiLu 

BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 

WasHINeTOoN, D. C., 
BuREAU OF SCIENCE, 
Manin, P. I. 





THE NEBRASKA ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES 


THE program of scientific sessions of the meet- 


ing held in Lincoln on May 2 and 3, was as follows: 


FRIDAY, MAY 2 
Afternoon Session 


The algal flora of some of the sandhill lakes: ELDA 


R. WALKER. 

Corn adaptation studies: F. D. Keim. 

The development of Cyathus and Crucibulum: 
Leva B. WALKER. 

Stem rust control through barberry eradication: E. 
MEAD WILCox. 


Root habits of plants of prairies, plains and sand- 


hills: J. E. WEAVER. 

Notes on Nebraska trees: R. J. Poot. 

Bacteriology and pathology of influenza: H. B. 
WAITE. 

The seasons in 1918 from the standpo*nt of the 
zoologist : Ropert H. WoLcorr. 
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The mental testing for college entrance: Rurvs (. 
BENTLEY. 

Validity of the 
ForDYCE. 

The need of community educational and human wel. 
fare get-together clubs: G. W. A. Lucxkery. 

Future world war: A. E. SHELDON. 

Projection charts: H. G. DEMING. 

The state academies of science: D. D. Wurrnery, 


intellectual tests: CHaRzs 


Evening Session 
The annua] presidential address, by David D. 
Whitney, professor of zoology, University of Ne- 
braska. Subject: ‘‘Recent progress in the study 
of heredity.’’ 
SATURDAY, MAY 3 
Morning Session 
Place names in Nebraska: SusaAN Harmon. 
A coin display case for museums: E. E. BLACKMAN. 
Radioactivity in the high school: Firoyp Doaner. 
A plea for elementary astronomy in the schools: 
W. F. Hoyt. 
A new way of tracing cardioids: Wiiuiam F. 
RIGGE. 
Some electrical phenomena connected with rainfall: 
J. C. JENSEN. 
What weather makes a great wheat yield: G. A. 
LOVELAND. 
The two great observatories in California: G. D. 
SwEZEY. 
On a phase of chemistry in modern warfare: C. J. 
FRANKFORTER. 
Fat substitutes: Mary L. Fossuer. 
Automobile accidents: O. W. SJOGREN. 
Notes on personal experiences in the potash fields: 
J. E. Murray. 
Oil shales of Wyoming: E. F. ScoRAMM. 
Potash surveys: G. E, Conpra. 
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